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the Western ocean. They spent their years seeking it, but found it not at all. So in old age they came to a colony of the descendants of Greek adventurers. There they took up their abode, and the twenty-four tales of the Earthly Paradise are the stories they told to one another—twelve by the Greeks, and twelve by the mixed races of the Wanderers. These tales are, in fact, Morris's choice of the mythology of the world so far as he knew it—written with his own endless power to weave and reweave them into a new telling.
They are the reaction of Morris's heart against the everyday world which his sensitive spirit so often found ugly and depressing—they are his travels in the land which he knew far better than any other—the land of Dreams.    In a series which is entitled " Pilgrim Books " it must be continually kept in mind that Dreamland j was the most real place of Morris's pilgrimages:    Kent j and Bloomsbury and Kelmscott were but accidental j resting places.    The often-quoted but endlessly beauti-' ful verses at the beginning of the " Earthly Paradise " are a clear statement of the impulse which compelled him  to  write  these tales—this   necessity  to   escape from   reality.      There   is   a   great   pathos   in   these opening words:
" Of Heaven or Hell I have no power to sing, I cannot ease the burden of your fears, Or make quick-coming death a little thing, Or bring again the pleasure of past years."
Then he tells how he has grown hopeless of ever